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VIRGIL'S COPYRIGHT 

By Norman W. DeWitt 

The Roman gentleman who conceived the idea of the mosaic 
discovered at Susa in Africa may be judged to have been a discerning 
as well as a loving student of Virgil, not only because he deemed the 
muse of tragedy, mask in hand, to be worthy of a post of honor along 
with the epic muse at the poet's side, but also for the reason that he 
ordered to be inscribed upon the open scroll, not Arma virumque cano, 
but the verse beginning Musa mihi causas memora. Perhaps he 
had in mind the familiar lines of the Ars Poetica (140-42) which 
commend the opening verses of the Odyssey: 

Quanto rectius hie, qui nil molitur inepte: 

" Die mihi, Musa, virum captae post tempora Troiae 

qui mores hominum multorum vidit et urbes." 

It may be he was pondering also the condemnation of the cyclic 

poet that shortly precedes in the same work: 

Nee sic incipies ut scriptor cyclicus olim: 
"Fortunam Priami cantabo et nobile bellum." 

Between an exordium of the latter sort, it must be admitted, and 
Virgil's Arma virumque cano the resemblance is plain, nor can we 
be greatly astonished that our nameless African friend, following 
the dictum of Horace and the example of Homer, omitted all of the 
author's procemium down to our eighth line. 

To decide whether they should omit four lines or eleven lines 
must have been a perplexing question for Varius and Tucca, and 
we may assume they discussed it thoroughly and weighed the alterna- 
tives with care. It is true that the four lines with which the manu- 
script is said to have begun, 

Ille ego qui quondam gracili modulatus avena 

carmen et, egressus silvis, vicina coegi 

ut quamvis avido parerent arva colono, 

gratum opus agricolis, at nunc horrentia Martis, 

are so completely in harmony with the poet's habit of gentle self- 
depreciation and so consonant with the touching autobiographical 
postscript of the fourth Georgic, to which they form a sequel, that, 
even apart from the incontestable evidence of tradition, we can 

[Classical Philology XVI, October, 1921J 338 
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hardly suspect their authenticity; but the very fact of their intimate, 
personal nature, as if intended for a private recital, appears to have 
called inexorably for their excision. Yet these four lines formed a 
single syntactical unit with the seven lines beginning arma virumque 
cano, and the problem of editing necessarily took the following form, 
that the editors, in order to eliminate the objectionable personal 
reference, must either cut a sentence and sever arma from its attri- 
bute horrentia, or leave out seven lines that possess the merit of 
forecasting in a striking way the substance of the whole poem. 
Our African friend, rather than cut the sentence, or possibly judging 
the whole prooemium to be irregular from the point of view of epic 
technique, preferred to omit the entire eleven lines, but Varius and 
Tucca seem to have been swayed to a decision by different considera- 
tions. Yet they, in their desire to spare the seven lines, by amputat- 
ing the context quite altered the force of the verb cano, which in the 
original manuscript carries no emphasis and must be classified as an 
epistolary present, just as canebam is an epistolary imperfect in the 
postscript of the Georgic: 

Haec super arvorum cultu pecorumque canebam. 
For cano, it must be observed, once the four lines, no inconsiderable 
limb of a long compound-complex sentence, are lopped off, at once 
takes on a prospective force, equivalent at the same time to cano 
and canam, which to us, through long familiarity with the phrase 
and rather easy conceptions of tense forces, seems neither difficult 
nor anomalous. Nevertheless, it is easy to assemble evidence from 
Virgil's own writings to prove that habit and convention called for 
the future tense in poetical beginnings, and that he, had he begun 
with arma virumque, would certainly have written canam: 

Hinc canere incipiam [Geo. i. 5]. 
Nunc, te, Bacche, canam [Geo. ii. 2]. 
Te quoque, magna Pales, et te, memorande, canemus [Geo. iii. 1]. 
Protinus aerii mellis caelestia dona 
exsequar [Geo. iv. 1-2]. 
Nunc age, naturas apibus quas Iuppiter ipse 
addidit expediam [Ibid. 150-51]. 
Nunc age, qui reges, Erato, quae tempora rerum 



expediam et primas revocabo excordia pugnas [Aen. vii. 37 ff.]. 
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Note also the future in the line of Horace above quoted : 
Fortunam Priami caniaho et nobile bellum. 

Even history follows the same rule, and Sallust (Jugurtha v.) gives 
us Bellum scripturus sum. Lucan, it is admitted, imitates the 
authorized text of Virgil, 

Bella per Emathios plusquam civilia campos 
iusque datum sceleri canimus . . . . , 

but Lucan stands alone. The Ordior arma of Statius is a virtual 
future, and Lucretius regularly employs the plain future: i. 54; 
ii. 66; iii. 29; iv. 180, 674, 907, 931; v. 113; vi. 497. 

To Varius and Tucca it was open to change cano to canam, which 
would have done no injury to the meter and might even, by remov- 
ing the assonance in cano Troiae, have improved it, but the executors 
seem to have accepted or adopted the principle of omitting as little 
as possible and altering nothing. To this principle, when they 
faced the alternatives of omitting four lines or eleven lines, they 
adhered with more logic than reason, for it is scarcely credible that 
the change in the emphasis and force of cano escaped their notice, 
and equally unlikely that the ease of the change to canam failed to 
suggest itself. Our friend of Susa, being a free lance and unhampered 
by the injunctions of others, could amputate the whole eleven lines 
with an easy conscience, and many will believe that he took the lesser 
liberty. Surely the shade of the poet would be astonished if made 
aware that his great poem has been known for nineteen centuries, 
as it will be forever, by four words that never occurred to his mind in 
the light and relationship in which we receive them. 

The poet's own plan and intention may perhaps be better divined 
if we compare the four rejected lines with the postscript of the 
Georgic. Both of them display that gentle self-depreciation of which 
we spoke before; both of them exhibit that synoptic characteriza- 
tion of himself and his writings which we meet once again in the 
epigram he is said to have composed for his tomb: 

Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet nunc 
Parthenope; cecini pascua, rura, duces. 

All three combine the poet's well-known passion for fame with his 
equally well-known modesty. All three are written in the first 
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person and imply a personal address, the last to the passer-by and the 
former two to the reader. 

A detailed comparison, however, will speak louder. In the 
epigram the words pascua, rura, duces certainly signify Eclogues, 
Georgics, Aeneid. Moreover, these lines, if genuine, are the poet's 
last words and constitute evidence of his desire to rest his claim to 
glory upon the three works therein named, all others excluded. 
The couplet likewise asserts the unity of authorship of the three 
works named and reveals the author's determination to guard 
himself against the possibility of losing any part of the glory that is 
his due. Now set alongside of the couplet a line and a half of the 

postscript: 

Haec super arvorum cultu, pecorumque canebam 
et super arboribus 

The words arvorum, pecorum, and arboribus certainly signify 
the first, second, and third Georgics. Of the bees there is no mention, 
the fact that the postscript is appended to the fourth Georgic being 
sufficient guaranty that these four books written in four separate 
rolls are by one and the same author. Thus the postscript and the 
epigram are seen to have an identical aim and to attain this aim by 
similar means. Only in the case of the postscript the recitation 
precedes publication, and the reading of these lines before the 
prince and his circle must have seemed to the poet, so jealous of his 
fame, as equivalent to the filing of a caveat, as the formal deposition 
of an official copy with the proper authorities. The fact that the 
Aristaeus episode, subsequent to the recitation, was substituted for 
the praise of Gallus, need occasion no difficulty. The eight lines of 
the postscript have nothing to do with Aristaeus, and there is no 
reason for inferring that these are not the very words that concluded 
the famous reading and the first authorized edition of the Georgics. 
A poet so apprehensive of his rights may well be thought to have 
taken measures to guard them in advance from the very first. This 
was perhaps a weakness of Virgil, and Varius and Tucca may have 
been slightly impatient with him, just as Horace was annoyed by 
his love of gain. 1 We would not have it otherwise. He seems more 
human, more of an individual, when we think of him as the true son 

1 Odes iv. 12. 
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of a canny old northern farmer, conning attractive investments 
when he was not searching for lucky rhythms, his heart divided 
between money and the muse, between Mercury and Melpomene. 

If our interpretation of the postscript be correct, then the four 
rejected lines, with their marked similarity of tone and content, 
invite us to interesting conclusions. We are told by Donatus that 
the second, fourth, and sixth books of the Aeneid were read before 
Augustus, 1 but if one pauses to consider what this involves he 
must realize how extremely unlikely it must appear that the 
fourth should have been read without the first. The latter, alone 
of the first six, possesses no unity taken by itself; it is the prologue 
of the fourth. In order to be understood and enjoyed, the fourth 
must have been preceded at least by a synopsis of the first, but we 
much prefer to believe that the first was recited like the rest. If this 
be true, then the eleven lines of the prooemium will be a relic of the 
preliminary edition, and serve to furnish us a hint of the condition 
of the poet's manuscript when he died. The copy of the four books 
appears to have remained to the last exactly as prepared for that 
long anticipated reading. It is even possible that a few copies, 
executed with appropriate care and elegance, had been placed in the 
hands of Augustus and his friends, constituting a restricted publica- 
tion. As for the tradition that only three books were read, if the 
report had been circulated in this form, that he had read the " Iliu- 
persis," the "Dido Episode," and the "Descent into Hades," the 
inference might easily have drawn that having treated but three 
topics he had presented but three books. 

That Virgil himself, had he lived to add the last hand, would 
have omitted, cut, or altered the procemium is by no means so cer- 
tain as it might possibly seem at first blush. The tradition makes 
it absolutely certain that his manuscripts were divided into two 
classes, 2 the works that he had himself published and those that he 
had not. To the latter class belonged the Culex, Ciris, and Catalep- 
ton, and others perhaps, which doubtless, although once allowed a 
limited circulation, had long since, like the praise of Gallus, been 

1 Vita, p. 61 (ed. Reiff.). Servius names the first along with the third and fourth 
(to Aen. iv. 323) and elsewhere the sixth (to vi. 862), making four in all. 

1 Donatus Vita, p. 64 (ed. Reiff.) : ne quid ederent quod non a se editum esset. 
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withdrawn and were never to be included in a definitive edition. 
The Georgics, which certainly belonged in the other category, were, 
by means of the postscript, as it were, signed with the author's name 
and linked up with the Eclogues for all eternity. 

Illo Vergilium me tempore dulcis alebat 

Parthenope studiis florentem ignobilis oti; 

carmina qui lusi pastorum, audaxque iuventa, 

Tityre te patulae cecini sub tegmine fagi. 

These two works, therefore, are given to the world over the poet's 
own signature; this postscript is his notification to the world of his 
possession of copyright. By means of it he insures himself against 
the malice and envy of contemporaries and the chances of indifferent 
time. The Aeneid, although upon his deathbed he had wished to 
place it in the unpublished category, had already been, by means of 
the procemium, similarly fortified against the perils of the future. 
The Aeneid, the Georgics, and the Eclogues are thereby indissolubly 
linked together. He intended that posterity should have auto- 
graph evidence of the unity of authorship of these three compositions. 
That he was unaware of the proprieties of epic beginnings is unthink- 
able, but he was no slave to rules, and shy people are not necessarily 
weak. Often they are particularly persistent. We are accordingly 
inclined to believe that Virgil, in his determination to perpetuate 
his rights and his name, would have left the procemium just as he 
wrote it, and probably read it. 

It follows that the manuscript of the four books, having been 
specially edited in advance, really represented, unless in verbal 
details, the poet's ultimate desires, but Varius and Tucca, and we 
suspect Varius in particular, did not see eye to eye with their late 
friend. His anxiety about his fame and his copyright they did not 
share; the procemium they roughly broke in two, ruined its value 
as a guaranty of the unity of authorship of the three works, and made 
the poet seem guilty of ignorance of the proprieties of epic beginnings. 
They could hardly have arrogated to themselves a greater license. 

Tastes will differ, however, and setting aside all condemnation of 
the executors, who probably furnished in their memoirs of the poet 
the data for independent judgments, 1 we shall merely propose the 

1 Quintilian x. 3. 8; Aulus Gelliua xvii, 10. 2. 
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reasonableness of the following assumptions : first, that the postscript 
to the fourth Georgic came down from the previous edition and was 
intended by its content to guarantee for all time the unity of author- 
ship of the four Georgics and the Eclogues; secondly, that the pro- 
cemium of the Aeneid, the four rejected lines being part of it, is a relic 
of a preliminary edition of four, and not three, books specially pre- 
pared for the recitation requested by Augustus, and that its real and 
original aim was to guarantee for all time the unity of authorship of 
the Aeneid, Georgics, and Eclogues, the only works that the poet 
desired to permanently survive under his name. 

To this it may be added that the epigram which is said to have 
been composed for his tomb, on account of its similarity of tone and 
content, revealing the same anxiety about the poet's identity and 
fame, constitutes a trio along with the procemium and the postscript 
and so may fairly be thought to be genuine. 
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